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By Victoria Zambello 
Executive Editor 


On Friday in an African American 
Literature course on Zoom, the pro- 
fessor read out loud a passage with 
a racial epithet from Toni Morrison’s 
literature, Beloved. The word appeared 
three times in the passage. The first 
time the word appeared Smith re- 
placed it with an offensive term that 
also starts with the letter N. The second 
time the word was presented she said 
the word “blank,’ and the third time 
the word was written she read out loud 
the racial epithet. 

One student logged out of the zoom 
meeting from shock and anger. About 


DEFENDERNEWS 
‘It's too much pain, too much pain’ 


Professor uses racial epithet reading Toni Morrison's Beloved 


them questioning how the professor 
handled it. “In my perspective, we 
needed a response from her, at the 
moment. The part that gets to me is 
not the during, it is the before and after 
acts. Before the act she never asked for 
consent, she never warned us. Then 
after the act, she had no remorse,” said 
one student in the class who did not 
want to share their name. 

“Tt impacted me. My first initial re- 
action was to reach out to the students 
of color in the class,” said Jane Bradley 
‘23. “Obviously, it didn’t impact me in 
the same way because I am white, but 
I trusted Lorrie so much and now I am 
questioning if I should take her advice. 
It is also hurtful because she hasn't 


is going through. Everybody involved 
is deeply pained and it is unfortunate.” 

Bass also said that this incident will 
be treated differently than the previous 
incident on the first day of classes. “ 
There are two reasons. One is that in 
this case the professor has tenure and 
with tenure comes certain protections 
and one of those protections is academ- 
ic freedom,” said Bass. “The second 
is there is a remarkable difference 
between reading the terms in service 
of the academic enterprise and saying 
them and that is a distinction between 
those in these situations as far as I 
know.” 

The faculty member who replaced 
the adjunct faculty member from the 
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whose members include Amdework 
Assefa, Valerie Bang-Jensen, Margaret 
Bass, Sarah Childs, Kathryn Dungy, 
Kerri Leach, and Mark Lubkowitz. 
“The RJTF recognizes the importance 
of academic freedom but it does not 
extend to actions, deeds, or speech that 


create an unsafe classroom and thereby — 


hinder learning. “It is the obligation 
of educators to learn and be aware 
of what is harmful,” they wrote ina 
statement. 

“Now we have to have a direct 
conversation about this issue so that 
people don’t have to be hurt by other 
people’s missteps or mistakes. It’s too 
much pain, too much pain,” said Bass. 

One approach to healing after an in- 


“As an African American woman of color in 2020, my position is, under no 
circumstances do we say read, utter, any variation of the n-word.” 


-Margaret Bass, Special Assistant to the President for Diversity & Inclusion 


five minutes later, a student called out 
the ‘elephant’ in the room. “Somebody 
else (in the class) spoke up and said 
‘well, Toni Morrison is a black author 
and a black woman. You are white,” 
said an anonymous student. 

As a class, there was an agreement 
made between the professor, Lorrie 
Smith, and students at the beginning of 
the semester, saying that in no context 
will the racial epithet be used. “We 
had agreed that the word would not 
be spoken aloud in our class. I violated 
this agreement, and I apologize for the 
impact it has had on my students and 
the fallout it has engendered in our 
community,” said Smith in a statement. 

“I made a split-second decision to 
maintain the integrity of Morrison’s 
prose and to read it in its entirety. I felt 
that although the word would be spo- 
ken aloud, we would be able to discuss 
how the author used it to reveal the 
racist inhumanity of the slave-catcher’s 
perspective. I was working as a litera- 
ture teacher whose primary practice for 
40 years has been close textual analy- 
sis, and this was a conditioned reflex I 
didn’t fully examine in the moment. I 
was not taking into account the ex- 
plosive, damaging impact of this toxic 
word, even as a quotation in a text,” 
Smith said. 

The administration is aware of this 
incident. “We in the administration are 
actively engaged in a process of discus- 
sions with students and the professor,” 
said Dean of Faculty Tara Natarajan in 
a statement. 

For the students, the experience left 


reached out to me. She has reached out 
to the students of color in the class, but 
I don’t get why she didn’t reach out to 
the entire class,” Jane Bradley ‘23 said. 


Twice in Two Months 
During the first week of fall semes- 


first incident said. “Other black people 
might have a different perspective than 
me. I’ve heard other people say that it 
does depend on the context, whether 
you can use that word or not, but based 
on how I feel when I hear that word, 
especially from a person of authority, 


“In my perspective, we needed a response 

from her, at the moment. The part that gets 

to me is not the during, it is the before and 
after acts.” 


ter, an adjunct professor used the same 
racial epithet in his theories: conflict 
and resolution course. Students from 
the African American Literature course 
talked about this after the fact to Smith. 
“T cried in front of Professor Smith and 
told her the emotional trauma I had 
from this word,” said a student who 
did not want to share their name. 
Margaret Bass, special assistant to 
the president for diversity and inclu- 
sion met with the students in the class 
later that afternoon. “I have talked 
with members of this class and I under- 
stand how deeply wounded they are, 
but I have to also say as a human being 
and a professor whom I have had some 
relationship with, this is an extremely 
painful time for Professor Smith as 
well. I feel great empathy for what she 


-Anonymous student from the course 


I think it is incredibly damaging and 
hurtful,” said Kayla Loving, who now 
teaches the theories: and conflict reso- 
lution course 

“This class had worked hard to 
build trust and openness with the 
difficult subject matter, in a difficult 
semester, with the difficult medium 
of Zoom, and at a difficult moment in 
history,” said Smith. 

“As a person who has been part of 
the professoriate, I stand firmly be- 
hind academic freedom. As an African 
American woman of color in 2020, my 
position is, under no circumstances do 
we say read, utter, any variation of the 
n-word,” Bass said. 

Bass said she stands by the St. 
Michael's Racial Justice Task Force, 
which is nearly two months old and 


cident like this, is to hold a restorative 
justice session. According to Loving, 
restorative justice circles are where 


harm can be addressed. “Generally you 


should have both parties, the affect- 
ed party, and the responsible party. 
Restorative justice is often portrayed 
as a fluffy, kind of happy thing, but 
it’s not that at all. It’s very uncomfort- 
able, and I definitely think restorative 
justice should be used in situations like 
these,” she said. 

The Dean of Faculty is encouraging 
faculty to go to a forum on the use 
of language in class at the end of this 
month. “That is not a training, that is 
information so that we don’t have to 
have this distressing situation on cam- 
pus again,” Bass said. 

“T understand why my students 
feel hurt, angry, and confused,” Smith 
said. “I deeply regret my error, and 
I apologize for the pain it has caused. 
Having devoted my whole career to 
building bridges, not shying away 
from difficult conversations, advocat- 
ing for diversity and BIPOC students, 
and sharing the richness of African 
American literature, I am heart-sick 
that my good intentions caused racial 
harm rather than racial healing,” said 
Smith. 

“I hope the class and I—and, in- 
deed, our whole community and our ~ 
whole nation—can will be able to use 
moments like this as an opportunity 
to find our way to a place of mutual 
understanding, authentic connection, 
and trust.” 
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Burglaries run ram 


By Elizabeth Hogan 
Senior Editor 


On Oct. 15 Erin Mikson’21 and her 
roommates were woken up by Public 
Safety officers banging on their door 
to tell them that their home in the 300s 
had just been broken into for the sec- 
ond time this semester. 

In the early morning hours of that 
day burglaries occurred in multiple 
300’s townhouses and an unlawful 
entry occurred in a 200’s townhouse. 
They are the most recent in a string of 
similar incidents that have occurred 
this semester, including burglaries on 
Oct. 8 and an unlawful entry to Resi- 
dence Hall IV on Sept. 16. 

“What was taken was very weird: 
wine was taken from our fridge and 
placed in our neighbor’s house, my 
roommate’s jacket was taken and was 
laying outside of our neighbor's house, 
and my other roommate's longboard 
was stolen which had still yet to be 
found,” Mikson said about the Oct. 8 
incident. 

“Our friend had left their speaker 
in our house and that was taken, as 
well as another parka,” she explained 
about the second incident.” That time 
someone Live-Safed a suspicious man 
on campus and Pub Safe came to our 
house and chased the person who 











broke in and the speaker and jacket 
were dropped during the chase. So 
everything was returned except the 
longboard.” 

“There have been four different 
instances where residential spaces have 
been entered by an unknown person,” 
said Doug Babcock the director of 
Public Safety, explaining that in total, 
about 11 residences have been entered. 

“It’s not atypical for multiple houses 
to be hit in a run, but it’s rare that we 
have incidents this week and then next 
week,” Babcock said. 

Kenzie Traska’s had a similar ex- 
perience to Mikson as her 200’s town- 
house was unlawfully entered, but 
nothing was stolen. 

“Our doors were unlocked but we 
were all home except one of us, so we 
thought that it was okay. When the in- 
cident occurred two of my roommates 
had just gone to bed and I stepped out 
for five minutes and I walked back 
in and there was a man in my living 
room. I was afraid of him and he was 
afraid of me, we both screamed and 
he ran out the door,” said Traska ’21 
“We were really lucky, since I walked 
in at the time he didn’t end up taking 
anything.” 

According to the email sent out by 
public safety, entry into the buildings 
was made through unlocked doors in 
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pant this semester 


some cases and is still under investi- 
gation in others. “The very first thing 
students should do at all times is lock 
their doors and windows, and that 

is to both houses and cars. Second is 
any student living in a residence hall 
should make sure they do not prop or 
hold the door open for somebody else 
that they don’t know belongs in that 
space. I also encourage students to use 
the LiveSafe app to report at the time 
they see something,” Babcock said. 

“Public Safety and the RD came 
back to check on us the day after it 
happened which was nice,” Traska 
said.“ Pub safe also came back again 
at night to make sure we were okay 
which is great, but other than that we 
really haven't heard anything from 
anyone else or gotten anything about 
staying safe since this is such an issue 
this semester.” 

“On Oct. 8 our door was unlocked, 
but I am still not sure how we were 
broken into again on Oct. 15 seeing as 
the front and back door were locked,”- 
Mikson said. Since the most recent 
break in, her townhouse has new locks 
installed on each of the doors, curtains 
were added, and they have been dili- 
gent about having their doors always 
locked. 

“I did sign up to live in the threes 
where we have no Knight card access 
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and people can just walk onto campus 
and enter if the door is unlocked. It 

is our own fault for not locking our 
doors, but it definitely gave me a real- 
ity check,” Mikson said. “I was very 
uncomfortable sleeping here knowing 
someone just walked into my house in 
the middle of the night. But the way 
Pub Safe handled everything, such as 
more check-ins and the Pub Safe car 
driving on three’s field, did make me 
feel safer.” 


lf it happens to you? 


Contact public safety at 802- 
654-2374 


If you are in fear call Sil 


Do not confront or chase the 
intruder 


Do not touch or move any- 
thing, as that could be used as 
evidence 
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By Grace Filloramo 
Online Editor 


These days, while trying to conform 
to the new “normal” COVID-19 has 
brought on, it feels like college comes 
at more than just a financial price. 

In the unprecedented times, it’s no 
longer just the stress of school work 
students are worrying about. Family 
businesses, health restrictions, social 
life restrictions, virtual learning, the 
health of family members and loved 
ones and so many more factors are 
taken into consideration. These circum- 
stances have led many students to take 
the semester off, affecting their social 
life and mental health. . While trying to 
navigate this new “normal”, students 
are facing challenges and making mas- 
sive decisions. 

“It’s hard enough already to actually 
go to classes but when we switched 
to online last semester it was just so 
abrupt and hard to stay on top of all 
the work. Switching to online definite- 
ly affected my grades.” said Lauren 


ocfeNDERGOVID CatcHup 
To stay or not to stay 


The voices of students off campus 


and take my first semester of classes 
online.”. 

Things shifted a bit as more infor- 
mation came in. “Once I got the okay 
from the NE-10 that I can still practice 
with the team, it started to feel like, 
okay this could work. I travel about 
two hours to campus around three to 
four times a week to practice with the 
team,” Cook said. “A full course load 
on top of bartending and waitressing 
is definitely a lot of work. I finally feel 
like I’m in a flow of classes and it’s get- 
ting easier. Either way being online for 
classes kind of sucks, I think it’s more 
work and a lot of staring at a screen.” 

Sophomore Aisha Navarrete of 
Pawlet, VT is also trying to navigate 
what her new normal should look like 
in these unprecedented times. Like so 
many students, the financial stress of 
paying full tuition for a semester of 
hybrid online/in-campus classes was 
a price she wasn’t willing to pay. “If 
I were on campus, I only would have 
had one class in person, two online 
and one hybrid. To pay full tuition 
for a nearly all online workload was 


“When | first threw around the idea of not 
going back to campus this semester, it was 
only a joke. But it ended up actually being 
the right decision for me. 


Henderson ‘21. 

Whether it worked out or not, online 
learning was an unforeseen adjustment 
all students and faculty faced. “There 
was no way I could have gone back 
this semester and felt confidently that 
I was going to do well. Especially with 
everything being so up in the air, no 
one knew what this semester would 
look like. I definitely feel like I made 
the right choice to take the semester 
off.” Henderson said. 

Doing what's best for your mental 
health is just one factor in deciding 
whether or not to go back to school 
during a pandemic, but there are loads 
of other reasons that influence student 
decisions. First year Addy Cook from 
Newport Center, VT said she was look- 
ing forward to her first year at SMC 
playing for the women’s soccer team, 
but COVID-19 changed those plans. 

“I decided to stay home because my 
parents have a business and it’s been 
really hard to find people that want 

to come back to work,” she said. “I’ve 
been able to continue working for them 


-Lauren Henderson ‘ZI 


not worth it,” said Navarrete ‘23. “I’m 
taking a leave of absence from Saint 
Michael’s this semester and taking 
three classes online at CCV [Communi- 
ty College of Vermont] instead. They 
will transfer to St. Mike’s as some core 
credits. “ Navarette shared she’s also 
working three jobs at a retirement 


Sees 
freee oe 


home, substitute teaching at an elemen- 
tary school and reffing soccer, “I have 
to stay busy otherwise Id go a little 
nuts.” 

“The biggest change this year is how 
students are exploring their college 
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worn at all times when outside one’s 
dorm, suite or townhouse. 

For the students taking a leave of 
absence, their social life has been even 
more restricted. “I’m very sociable, I 
love people so being home is definitely 


“It was a combination of what made most 
sense, for my health, finacially and also, | 
dont think anyone knew what it would be like 
to be on campus this semester’ 


options,” said Michael Stefanowicz, 
Director of Admissions. “On-campus 
visits are much more restrictive be- 
cause our priority needs to be protect- 
ing the health and safety of students, 
faculty, and staff on campus and we 
are responsible for complying with 
Vermont's public health guidance.” he 
added 

Whether a student wanted to go 
back or not is an individual choice. “I 
talked to my parents about it but they 
didn’t want to influence my decision — 
too much,” Navarette said.. With re- 
cent back surgery, Navarette would not 
have been able to play for the women’s 
soccer team, and that also influenced 
her decision to stay off campus. “It 
was a combination of what made most 
sense, for my health, financially, and 
also I don’t think anyone knew what it 
would be like to be on campus with all 
the Covid restrictions,” Navarette said. 

Students who did return to cam- 
pus have had to adjust to a different 
normal in their social lives as well. St. 
Michael's new guidelines have limited 
the number of people that can gather 
in one space, visitors are no longer 
allowed on campus and masks must be 





-Aisha Navarrete, '23 


challenging. I miss going down the 
hall and seeing my friends. I miss my 
teammates,” Navarette said. 

With a social life being limited to 
a home rather than a campus, thesé 
students are at a type of social disad- 
vantage than their on-campus peers. 
Although we continue to socially dis- 
tance on campus, those taking a leave 
of absence face an even greater sense of 
isolation and distance from their com- 
munity, friends and loved ones which 
can have a serious impact on one’s 
mental health. “I definitely think being 
remote this semester has had an impact 
on my mental health,” said Cook. 

Silver linings can be found in new 
approaches taken that broaden the 
outreach to prospective students who 
don’t have the capability to come to 
campus. “The majority of our students 
come from outside of Vermont which 
means that campus visits require 
prospective students to spend time and 
money visiting campus. The infra- ~- 
structure we have built for online visits 
will still continue to benefit students 
for whom the distance, logistics, or 
expense of visiting campus is a chal- 
lenge.” said Stefanowicz. 
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In the midst of a global pandemic, a student’s bedroom operates as a type of “modern-day classroom” in the age of virtual learn- 
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I tested positive, now what? 


By Justin Madison 
Staff Writer 


Picture this: you’re scrolling 
through your Canvas announcements 
checking to see if there are any new 
assignments for tomorrow when a 
notification pops up in your email. 
You open it only to find out that your 
COVID test results came back positive. 
What NOW? 

According to Dawn Ellinwood, Vice 
President of student affairs, as soon 
as students test positive, “They are 
allowed to pack necessities they would 
need for a 10-day period before mov- 
ing into isolation housing. Meal plans 
will be drawn up for delivery to the 
student's room. Students will proceed 
with remote learning for the duration 
of their quarantine. Daily check-ins 





from the office of student life and 
Bergeron Wellness Center will also oc- 
cur. Meanwhile, the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Health will perform contact 
tracing to determine who might have 
been exposed to COVID through you 
and notify the students when their 
quarantine is finished.” 

This information had already been 
announced on the school’s return to 
campus page and had been planned 
before any students returned to cam- 
pus in August. Ellinwood also stated 
that “Saint Michael’s College is com- 
mitted to early identification, isolation, 
contact tracing, and management of 
any/all Covid cases on campus. All 
students will be supported immedi- 
ately after notification of a positive lab 
result.” 

With the understanding of the 
outlined procedure, what would the 
experience be like should you receive 
a positive Covid test result then? From 
the experience of Kate Hines ‘23 who 
had to quarantine for 10 days “It was 
pretty lonely, I mostly did homework, 
watched movies, tossed my rugby ball 
around, or even wrote a few songs. But 
the school fed me every day and my 
friends brought me coffee sometimes 
by delivering it at my window.” 

“It was just really hard to be in such 
a small room for that amount of time 
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“It was pretty lonely. | mostly did home- 
work, watched movies, tossed my rugby 
ball around, and even wrote a few songs. 


-Kate Hines ‘23 





and I wish the school had certain out- 
door areas designated for quarantine 
students to sit outdoors,” said Hines. 

“Being inside for 10 days straight is 
really unhealthy both physically and 
mentally.” While some people may be 
fine with staying cooped up in their 
room for extended periods of time, not 
all students will be comfortable in the 
same environment for nearly two con- 
secutive weeks with no other option 
to help meet their mental and physical 
health needs. 

“The process of quarantine for posi- 
tive cases itself has not changed,” said 
Christian Vogt ‘23, a student who un- 
derwent an on-campus quarantine be- 
fore the start of the semester. “But now 
you need to think about people that 
this person has come in contact with as 
well. I think we are doing pretty well 
so far. The college has demonstrated 
its ability to contain and isolate 


the positive case that occurred, but this 
requires the vigilance of all students. 

If we become complacent, it'll all fall 
apart,” said Vogt. It is still important 
that we all as a community remain vig- 
ilant when it comes to Covid, and all 
understand our duties in maintaining 
a safe campus. 
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‘We must not stigmatize anyone’ 


How COVID fear created a culture of stigmatization 


By Isabella Davitt 
Associate Editor 


While very few students have tested 
positive for COVID-19 in the first seven 
weeks of the semester, that hasn’t pre- 
vented another problem from cropping 
up on campus — stigmatization. 


when the St. Michael's community was 
notified of the first positive case, there 
was an unspoken fear of where it came 
from, who had it, and what might hap- 
pen next. Although there is a protocol 
set in place for the presence of positive 
cases on campus, students felt that the 
communicated information was un- 
clear and not formal enough to protect 


“People are looking tor someplace to put tear 
and unfortunately that can land on a person 
who tests positive tor GOVID-19 


Of the 1,347 students living on 
campus and the 4,148 PCR tests con- 
ducted throughout the semester so far, 
we have only experienced two cases 
of COVID-19. When the first positive 
case was reported, the president sent 
out an email. “We must not stigmatize 
anyone who tests positive. A positive 
test can result through no fault of the 
individual,” President Lorraine Sterritt 
wrote on Sept. 24. 

Despite the messages students have 
received from administration remind- 
ing us that we must not stigmatize 
those affected by the Coronavirus, 


-Kathy Butts. Director of Counseling 


the student body, particularly the first 
student who tested positive. 

“| definitely felt a sense of panic and 
I felt like something had gone wrong. 
Something bad was happening and I 
don’t think it should’ve felt that way,” 
Tess McCabe ‘21. Some classes imme- 
diately got switched to meet on Zoom, 
rumors started to flutter, and there was 
a palpable switch in the air on campus. 

“T think being back on campus with 
COVID-19 has really affected the way 
students judge others about the situa- 
tion we are all in as a community,” said 
Kerri Ann Campbell ’23. 
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“Imagine you're that person. What 
would you want? How would you like 
to be treated?” asked Kathy Butts, di- 
rector of counseling at Bergeron Well- 
ness Center. “It could be any of us.” 
Amidst the fear and the stress that the 
COVID-19 pandemic places on stu- 
dents, it is important to remember that 
there is a set protocol that the college is 
to follow. 

' Upon reporting a positive case to 
The Vermont Department of Health, 
the school steps aside so the state can 
conduct contact tracing. Individu- 
als will be contacted if they need to 
quarantine. The state, which has only 
had 1,946 cases and 58 deaths in the 
last seven months, has a high success 
rate with their contact tracing in terms 
of keeping the spread under control. 
However, fear and uncertainty create 
another story in the public perception. 

The singularity of the first case was 
highlighted not only in person, but also 
in the virtual world. “Spoof accounts 
on Instagram, specific to the College, 
made statements about students and 
posted memes about the first positive 
case we had, which stigmatized the 
case even more,” said Campbell. 

“T think we are living in a time 
where there is a lot of fear in our 
culture, and everyone is dealing with 
a collective level of it,” Butts said. 
“We've been through a traumatic 
experience as a country and we're still 
going through it.” This fear can ma- 


nipulate the way community members 
think, act, and feel towards each other. 
On campus, it comes in the form of 
stigmatization. “People are looking for 
someplace to put that fear and a place 
to blame it and unfortunately that can © 
land on a person who tests positive for 
COVID-19.” 

A common stigma that students 
had about the first case was how the 
student contracted the virus. “I think 
people assume that if someone tests 
positive, the reason is because they 
somehow aren’t doing what they're 
supposed to be doing, and that’s not al- 
ways the case at all,” said Jeff Vincent, 
assistant dean of students. 

The COVID-19 virus can be trans- 
mitted and contracted in many ways, 
some we aren’t even aware of yet. 
“We're in the stages of still trying to 
figure out exactly how this illness 
spreads and how there are super 
spreaders and there are people who 
don’t spread it at all...so we're still 
trying to figure this whole thing out, I 
think we are just afraid,” Butts added. 

“We're all human,” Butts said. 
“When something happens that’s sort 
of dramatic, like a positive case on 
campus, we all get activated to want to 
figure it out. I think if everyone could 
just stay in their lane, and trust the pro- 
tocol, we're all going to be fine.” 
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Are we missing crucial COVID data? 
not provide employees COVID testing 


College does 


By Sarah Knickerbocker 
Design Editor 


As students prepare for their 
fourth round of COVID-19 testing, St. 
Michael's College employees, includ- 
ing faculty and staff, have yet to be 
accounted for in the community’s test 
results. That has left many people on 
campus questioning the decision. 
“Faculty should be getting regular- 
ly tested because they're coming in 
contact with hundreds of students if 
they’re teaching on campus and they 
could be potentially bringing the virus 
to SMC from off-campus,” said Madi- 
son Tremblay 22’. 

On the COVID-19 section of the col- 
lege’s website it says that faculty and 
staff are required to abide by Vermont 
COVID health guidelines and if they 
come in contact with the virus that 
they are expected to work with their 
primary care provider and the Ver- 
mont Department of Health for testing 
and quarantining procedures. 

Saint Michael’s faculty and staff are 
also required to abide by all Vermont 
COVID health guidelines. This in- 
cludes a quarantine of 14 days if trav- 
eling back to Vermont from an area 
with high rates of COVID as defined 
by the state’s travel requirements. 

“This [COVID-19 pandemic] was 
a situation where everybody had to 
figure out very quickly what to do and 
what strategies to make. The school 
did a lot, it was very proactive. But I 
think that there is this weakness in our 
overall strategy and we need to fix it,” 
said Patrica Siplon, director of the pub- 
lic health program and Saint Michael’s 
professor. 

Similar to students, college employ- 
ees are required to fill out a health 
affirmation form every morning to en- 
sure that they are asymptomatic before 
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Saint Michael's students wear masks to protect themselves from COVID and take notes in their media law class on Monday, Oct. 19. 


physically distancing, keeping class- 
rooms at a lower density, keeping 
dining halls at a lower density, 
avoiding travel, asking visitors not to 
come to campus right now, and keep- 
ing track of contacts.” 

Vermont colleges are excelling at 
preventing COVID with only 41 cases 
recorded since the start of the semes- 
ter in all of the colleges across the 
state. In fact, Vermont's rates are so 
low (positivity rate of 0.06%) that the 
Vermont Department of Health did 
not recommend that all K-12 students 
and faculty need to be tested in public 
schools. 


“If professors are not getting tested then 
they're not taking those same precautions 
that we are to protect them.” 


-Madison Tremblay, 22’ 





coming to campus. If they are showing 
symptoms of COVID they are advised 
not to come to campus until they are 
feeling better, but there is no testing 
protocol required before returning to 
campus. 

“Testing is not prevention, said 
nurse practitioner and director of the 
Bergeron Health Center, Mary Masson. 
It helps give us data on how well we 
are keeping the virus at bay, but the 
real work comes from wearing masks, 
washing hands, staying home when ill, 


Siplon said she believes that faculty 
and staff should be provided testing 
on campus for many reasons, but 
particularly so that there can be proper 
surveillance of the potential spread 
of COVID-19 at the community level. 
“It’s about having a picture of what's 
happening all the time,” she said. “We 
can’t have a complete picture of what's 
happening when we've excluded a 
major portion of the people that are a 
part of that community.” 

Not all faculty and staff may have 


access to healthcare and other COVID 
testing resources, Siplon said. “If 
there’s a danger of exposure at the 
workplace, it seems like it’s reasonable 
for people to expect that the work- 
place takes care of that initial baseline 
assessment for people who don’t have 
health insurance,” said Siplon. 

For example, adjunct professors are 
not covered by the health insurance 
that full time people are given at the 
college. Plus, not all employees have 
flexible work schedule or the time to 
get tested outside of work because of 
other responsibilities. 

“Many professors really want the 
option to get tested on campus for the 
sake of them and their students which 
is also kind of disappointing that if 
their voices haven't been heard how 
are ours going to be heard,” said Kris- 
tin Burlew 21’, a leader in the COVID 
Action Network (CAN!) group. 

Students are concerned about 
potentially infecting their professors 
with the virus, but want faculty to 
have a reciprocal response which is 
difficult to ensure when they are not 
being regularly tested. “It might cause 
some tension seeing that students are 
making the necessary precautions to 
protect our fellow students and our 
faculty members that we see in per- 
son,” said Tremblay. “If professors 
are not getting tested then they’re not 
taking those same precautions that we 
are to protect them.” 

These issues have been brought 
up to several SMC groups including 


the Faculty Welfare Committee, Staff 
Welfare Committee, COVID Advisory 
Council, and several faculty meetings. 


~ Saint Michael’s Emergency Man- 


agement Team member Alessandro 
Bertoni said, “While the CDC and 
VDH (Vermont Department of Health) 
still do not recommend or require 
testing of employees, the College has 
heard from concerned employees and 
students who felt employees should be 
tested. The College is now giving care- 
ful consideration as to how to include 
employee testing for the spring se- 
mester, if additional tests are available 
from the Broad Institute. No decision 
has been made on this yet.” 

“I think our professors really do 
care about our health though and if 
they were sick they would stay home,” 
said Burlew. “But they should have the 
option to get on-campus COVID test- 
ing because the school doesn’t provide 
any other resources and their health 
is just as important as ours. We're just 
trying to work together to get through 
this semester.” 
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Hybrid, online, or in person? Pick your poison 


By Tynan Reed 
Multimedia editor 


Lily Denslow, Secretary of Aca- 
demics for the Student Government 
Association sat down over a zoom call 
while sitting in her vibrant dorm room 
on Monday Oct. 12.She had recently 
finished a survey to measure student 
response to hybrid, in-person, and 
online classes. The survey includes a 
lot more too including questions about 
how students feel about having class 
in certain places like the Mccarthy arts 
recital hall. 

Denslow said she originally thought 
that the survey would bring in only 
50 responses, However on Monday 
the total number of responses from 
the student body was just over 400, 
“enough to get a pretty decently repre- 
sentative sample of what students are 


probably faculty, information technol- 
ogy, and the Covid Action Network.” 
Lily also thought that the amount of 
responses is 

The results are widely varied in 
what students say about hybrid, in 
person, and online classes for this fall 
semester. Some students said in the 
survey they only want in-person class- 
es, “Which obviously can’t be done,” 
she said. On the other side of the 
spectrum some students said “Let's 
trash in-person for mixed model.” One 
student wrote “I’ve experienced so 
many students and professors having 
technical difficulties that interrupt class 
time. Here on campus, my WIFI keeps 
getting bogged down from the sheer 
band width that it takes to run online 
classes.” “Students are more likely to 
not participate,” said Nicholas Johnson 
22’ about online classes. 


“I've experienced so many students and 
professors having technical difficulties that 
interrupt class time. 


going through this semester,” she said 

. “Tam going to be writing about all of 
what was put into the survey ina re 
port that is going to the dean of faculty, 
vice president of academic affairs and 


-Anonymous 


Here are some responses from the 

student body: 

¢ “Help students and professors 
with mental health please. This 
situation isn’t easy on everyone, so 


ucr.22.2020 = 


How would you rate the quality of your learning in courses conducted in this format? 


337 responses 


150 


59 (17.5%) 


26 (7.7%) 





113 (33.5%) 
96 (28.5%) 


43 (12.8%) 
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This graph shows the percentage of quality learning in the virtual learning model 


How would you rate the quality of your learning in courses conducted in this format? 


205 responses 
80 


60 


6 (2.9%) 19 (9.3%) 





This graph shows the percentage of quality learning in hybrid courses. 


having more resources available 
or just being able to talk about it 
might help” 

¢ (About virtual classes) “I don’t feel 


like I’m actually in class; I feel like _ 


I'm just watching an interactive 
documentary” 


Ti (37.6%) 


57 (27.8%) 
46 (22. 4%) 





Y, 


¢ “| think that students need con- 
stant reminders on appropriate 
mask wearing. In my in-person 
class meetings, I’ve seen kids wear- 
ing masks only over their mouths, 
or in some cases around their chin, 
which is unacceptable.” 


Mountain sports in pandemic era 


By Jackson Greenleaf 
Staff Writer 


Ina year of such profound uncer- 
tainty, college students have craved a 
sense of normalcy. As winter approach- 
es, skiers and riders across Vermont are 
hoping that the mountains can provide. 
However, with the continued threat of 
COVID-19 looming, many are left won- 
dering what the ski season will bring. 

“The main differences between last 
year and this year is the enforcement of 
social distancing and wearing masks,” 
said ShredMC President Una Langran 
‘21. “Each mountain will decide what 
their Covid plan will be, to their own 
discretion. “ All ticket sales will be 
carried out online in advance to avoid 
overcrowding at the window.” Lan- 
gran said. 

“Due to limitations on capacity 
for indoor gatherings, groups will 
congregate largely outdoors this year 
with six6 feet physical distance re- 
quired when loading onto lifts.” said 
Ry Young, the Marketing and Events 
director at Mad River Glen. He also ex- 
pects more guests will boot up and get 
ready in their cars instead of the lodge. 





Both Langran and Young shared that 
the amount of out-of-state skiers and 
riders will decrease from last year as a 
result of the Canadian border closure. 
In-state skiers and riders and those 
with season passes, which is made up 
largely of college students, will not be 
subjected to the same restrictions. 
“It’s gonna look a little bit different 
like everything else this year, but I do 
have lots of hope for a good season,” 
Langran said, adding that she hopes.” 
ShredMC can experience deeper 
connections within the pods that will 


explore the mountain together. 

“We can break people down into 
groups so we can get that community 
sense, So you can get to know your 
group members, carpool with them, 
hang out with them and maybe start 
to build a sense of community through 
that.” Langran added. 

The club is hoping to be able to 
hold the annual Jibfest in the spring 
this year pending approval from ad- 
ministration. “Jibfest is an event hosted 
by ShredMC. Students come together 
to build a unique set up of rails which 
they then compete on to determine 
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who is the hottest rider in the school. 
It’s a lot of fun and prizes are raffled 
off to anyone who competes. Faculty 
and students who dont compete have 
a great time watching people throw 
down and it’s a great way to kick off 
the season.” said ShredMC Vice Presi- 
dent Matthew Stackhouse ‘21. 

During a year of great difficulty, the 
winter sports community hopes that it 
can provide an outlet for enjoyment, 
relaxation, and familiarity for students 
across the state. “ the physical act of 
skiing is going to be the most nor- 
mal thing any of us have done since 


Oct. 22, 2020 


By Charles Wilson 
Multimedia Editor 


When the world is falling apart, the 
relaxing effects of an array of different 
substances can be enticing. People are 
ditching the planes and hotels and 
instead opting to take a trip on psilocy- 
bin-containing mushrooms these days. 
But can you stay safe from COVID-19 
when you are buying or selling? 

A user can do themself harm by 
taking a substance, but an entire com- 
munity can be infected with COVID 
causing widespread damage. 

To get a sense of the situation, I 
decided to talk with Doug Babcock, 
director of Public Safety at St. Michael's 
College, as well as two drug dealers 
and one person who buys weed, about 
their concerns, their ethics, and the 
safety precautions they have in place. 

Weed and mushrooms, if tested and 
confirmed to be the substances they 
claim to be, are both physically non-ad- 
dictive according to the United States 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, and 
chemically safe according to a 2019 
study done by King’s College London. 
These substances can, however, be 
psychologically addictive. The physical 
safety is surprising considering both 
are federally classified as Schedule I, 
the harshest classification that can be 
given by the DEA. But take note, psy- 
chological complications can occur if 
there is a family history of schizophre- 
nia or other serious mental disorders. 

Greg Fowler (not his real name), 
who has been dealing out of north- 
ern New York and Vermont for a few 
years, managed and distributed over 
ten thousand dollars in drugs since 
2020 started. “I’m a firm believer in not 
touching anything that’s addictive. I 
would never give anyone anything that 
I haven't already tried myself to know 
that it’s safe. I couldn't live with myself 
if I hurt someone.” 

COVID-19 has changed some of the 
dealing experience, Fowler said, noting 
that he has seen a significant increase 
in the demand for mushrooms. “Now- 
adays,” he said, “psychedelics have 
been super popular because nobody 
wants to leave the house, so with psy- 
chedelics, you can go on a trip without 
moving.” 


Making COVID Changes 

“I wasn’t gonna drop out of it. It’s 
a pretty easy source of income and for 
the most part, people are pretty re- 
spectful.” Fowler said. Focusing on the 
safety of his customers and the com- 
munity as a whole during the pandem- 
ic has resulted in some changes. The 
biggest reason why his concerns for 
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Dealing with COVID 


Drug dealers and Pub Safety talk drugs and COVID 


his personal safety are low regarding 
COVID is that he doesn’t have direct 
contact with customers. “I do the logis- 
tics, ordering, and financing.” : 

Fowler said he has used his contacts 
and knowledge of managing the back 
end of drug distribution to make the 
front end safer for everybody involved. 
“Instead of dealing with people face 
to face, a lot of the time what I've been 
doing is processing a lot of custom 
orders for people,” he said. “I’m basi- 
cally able to operate on a global scale, 
if I want to, from the comfort of my 
own home.” For any in-person sales, 
Fowler said he requires customers to 
use a mask, and pay through Venmo or 
Bitcoin to decrease the length of time 
required for a sale. But he, along with 
his suppliers, use a combination of 
Bitcoin, cash, and Venmo. For the sake 
of safety and decreasing the length of 
time required for a sale, he prefers Ven- 
mo or Bitcoin. “I always treat everyone 
like my best friend. You never wanna 
hurt one of your friends.” 

On a smaller scale, Ricky Talbot (not 
his real name), a student, who sells 
weed to other students, said that sales 
have been slow this semester. There’s 
no demand for anything other than 
weed, and even weed sales are dwin- 
dling. “I feel like there’s less going on 
because we can’t access everybody's 
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Psilocybin-containing mushrooms and cannabis, the substances discussed in this article. 


Describing his own purchases from 
dealers, Trenton said the interactions 
are “mostly contactless,” but he added 
that “most dealers do request cash 
even in this time which I think is kind 
of odd.” To some drug dealers, leav- 
ing a trail of money through apps like 
Venmo is worse than the possibility of 
catching COVID. 

“I wear my mask when I’m in my 
dealer’s residence,” Trenton told me. 
“They usually do not, that’s kind of 
their decision. Out of respect, I keep 
my mask on but it’s their decision to 
wear it or not in their own residence.” 





“| know that | couldn't live with myself if | hurt someone.” 


-"Greg Fowler”, Drug dealer 





buildings anymore. I feel like with 
Pub Safe always being around there’s 
just less activity happening,” Talbot 
explained. 

Describing the sales, Talbot said it’s 
a quick turnaround. “They say what's 
up and they leave. It’s not really a long 
interaction.” Sales are definitely down 
because of that decreased opportunity 
to sell, he said. “We just kinda stopped 
pushing because nobody really hits us 
up anymore. It was popular for the first 
two weeks of school and now nobody 
really asks.” 


The Buyer 

When it comes to spreading 
COVID-19, it takes at least two. I spoke 
with another anonymous source, who 
I'll call Anthony Trenton, about what 
it's like being on the other side of the 
equation. “I’m in a lower-risk age 
group,” said Trenton, “so I’m not really 
as worried but I’ve seen some pretty 
weird effects on younger people like 
NBA stars that have breathing prob- 
lems still months after they’ve had it. 
That's kind of worrying to me.” 


Without taking the proper precautions, 
the person who sells him weed could 
not only give Anthony COVID-19 but 
also his other customers. 


Staying Safe 

I wanted to talk with Doug Babcock, 
head of Public Safety at the college, for 
more information. The main way drugs 
are discovered on campus is through 
people with behavioral issues caused 
by drugs. “I think overall, activity on 
campus is lower,” he explained. “But I 
can’t speak to anything specific about 
the drug trade.” 

As for COVID concerns, Babcock 
said there are no COVID guidelines 
specifically targeting drug deals, saying 
“Any restriction we have on campus, 
beyond what the normal expectations 
for behavior and life are, that are re- 
lated to COVID, are related to COVID. 
Nothing else.” 

Babcock’s take on drugs is plain and 
simple — “Don’t do drugs, don’t buy 
drugs, and don’t sell drugs. There’s no 
justification for that on campus.” The 


federal laws surrounding all drugs, 
including cannabis, override the state’s 
choice to allow recreational use. The 
college and Public Safety have to 
follow federal guidelines for enforcing 
drug possession and sales on campus. 

For weed, psychedelics, and other 
non-opioids, “You're along for the 
ride and wherever that train goes, 
you re going. We had a kid back 
probably eight or ten years ago now 
who jumped off the Lime Kiln bridge 
onto the train tracks and broke both of 
his legs. It’s brutal,” Babcock recalled. 
“Safety doesn’t exist.” 

Even if you're sober, you aren't 
in the clear. The process of obtaining 
drugs can go south, fast. “A few years 
ago we had an incident where someone 
brought somebody on to campus in 
reference to a drug deal. It ended up 
involving a huge mess and the police 
and the end of educational careers for 
people,” Babcock told me. “The effects 
that the person doing this has on their 
own life are massive.” 

But if you do choose drugs, how can 
you minimize the risk of COVID and 
protect our campus? “COVID doesn’t 
care what the deal is, what the product 
is,” Babcock warned. “It only cares 
that it gets the chance to be transmitted 
through the ways that we know and 
gets limited by the things that we know 
and have in place on campus.” 

Wear a mask, social distance, keep 
the transfer contactless if possible, and 
use apps like Venmo, Cashapp, or, if 
you insist on there being absolutely 
no paper trail, use a cryptocurrency 
such as Bitcoin, Litecoin, or Ethereum. 
“COVID is the same whether you're 
buying groceries, toys, or drugs,” 
Babcock said. For the safety of yourself 
and the campus as a whole, if you're 
buying drugs, use the safety precau- 
tions that the college enforces in any 
other interaction on campus. 
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Annual Career Symposium via Zoom 


By Elijah Radoncic 
Staff Writer 


“IT can’t believe that I’m going to be 
moving on from college in less than 
two years, it doesn’t even feel real,” 
said Spencer Edwards ’22. Many stu- 
dents get an idea of what professional 
life may look like after graduation 
through the Career Symposium but 
during a pandemic, there is no meet 
and greet with handshakes. Instead, 
the thirteenth annual career sympo- 
sium will be held virtually via zoom 
this year, with events beginning on 
Monday, Nov. 9, and concluding on 
Thursday, Nov. 12. 

“It's a great way for students to hear 
from alumni about what they do and 
how they got to where they are today,” 
said Angela Armour, the Director of 
Alumni and Parent Engagement. “It’s 
a great engagement opportunity for 
people who haven't been connected to 
the college in a long time,” she added. 
The Career Symposium gives students 
at Saint Michael's the opportunity to 
talk to, learn from, and network with 
alumni who have entered into a pro- 
fessional field. The symposium draws 
40 alumni from all around the country 


who can provide insight for interested 
students. 

The Career Symposium will repre- 
sent 11 different industries, with two 
or three alumni from each. The specific 
industries include law, government 
& policy, healthcare, finance & ac- 
counting, nonprofit, education, sales 
& marketing, technology, business & 
entrepreneurship, journalism & media, 
environmentalism & stability, and 
exploratory. 

The event will be held in a very 
open, almost conversational format. 
Students are encouraged to prepare 
any questions that they have for the 
alumni panelists. “The alumni that 
sit on the panels will share a little bit 
about their experience, where they are, 
what they did at Saint Mike’s, and how 
they got into the industry that they’re 
in now. Then they would have the 
opportunity to answer questions from 
students,” said Greg Tobey, the co- 
chair of this year’s symposium. 

If students have any follow-up 
questions for alumni that they met 
at the symposium Angela Armour 
recommends that they sign up for SMC 
Connect, an application that allows 
students to reach out to alumni ina 1-1 


format, which is perfect for additional 

advice or any follow-up questions. 
“Even if you are not sure yet what 

you want to do, I think it is a real- 
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ly good thing to hear that there are 
alumni just like you who were in your 
situation,” Armour said. 
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Friday Knight Dry Is creeping up 


By Bree Cotroneo 
Staff Writer 


With campus in a lull and students 
craving socialization, Friday Knight 
Dry (FKD) aims to provide students 
with a safe way to gather and fill the 
social void that COVID-19 has caused. 
The annual event filled with activities, 
food, and a raffle, hosted by the Stu- 
dent Government Association (SGA) 
will be held on Friday, October 30 will 
begin at 7 p.m., and will be open to ev- 
eryone on campus. Just like most cam- 
pus events this year, FKD will look a 
bit different this fall due to COVID-19, 
and will follow strict COVID-related 
guidelines. 

“Friday Knight Dry is a fun, cam- 
pus-wide event every semester that 
aims to provide an alternative to par- 
tying on a Friday Knight,” said head 
organizers Anna Witkowski and Sierah 
Miles, the two co-secretaries of Pro- 
gramming on the Student Government 
Association. The two explained that 
October FKD is especially fun because 
the event includes fall and Halloween 
decor. “At Friday Knight Dry, there 
are always games at the beginning 
where students can earn tickets to then 
be used during the raffle later in the 
evening. There is also plenty of food,” 
said Witkowski. 

The organizers have done their best 
to create activities that maintain social 
distancing and avoid large crowds, 


they said. “Instead of taking place in 
Dion and then Alliot, FKD will be on 
the Library Lawn, with carnival games 
all around the area and food trucks lin- 
ing the edge of the lawn. Also this year, 
the raffle will be livestreamed so there 
is no crowd during announcements,” 
stated Miles. Along with a different 

set up, there will be different entrance 
time slots based on where students 
live. Students from the townhouses are 
invited to arrive at 7 p.m., Residence 
Hall 4 and Aubin at 7:30 p.m., suites at 
8 p.m., followed by Lyons and Alumni 
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at 8:30 p.m. 

This year, FKD is strongly enforc- 
ing “My culture is not your costume,” 
a precedent ensuring that culturally 
appropriative and offensive Halloween 
costumes will not be tolerated at Saint 
Michael's College. “We are collabo- 
rating with the Secretary of Diversity, 
Equity, and Inclusion, Ashley DeLeon 
and her committee to ensure that all 
FKD participants feel respected and 
supported at the event. Specific guide- 
lines can also be found on the website 
in the week leading up to the event, so 


attendees can plan costumes accord- 
ingly if they choose to dress up,” said 
Witkowski. 

If you plan on attending, you must 
participate in at least one game to earn 
tickets, and a stamp to redeem food. 
The organizers are excited to announce 
that two Nintendo Switches, two pairs 
of AirPods, an Apple Watch, and a 
Roku TV will be raffled. All informa- 
tion about Friday Knight Dry can be 
found by visiting the Student Gov- 
ernment Association website at www. 
smcvt.sga.com. 


—, 
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Staff, admin, and professors: STAND UP 


Amidst, the COVID-19 pandemic, 
climate crisis, political polarization, 
and the racial justice movement, we 
as students feel the constant strains of 
society. As a voice for the student body 
and our community, we feel compelled 
to report the honest truth whenever 
we have the opportunity to do so. No 
amount of backlash, controversy, or 
difference in opinion will stop us from 
seeking the truth. 


Here’s the truth. 


“We want racism called out, we want facul- 


incident, it has yet to be addressed to 
the student body. (Re: ‘It’s too much 
pain,’ p.2) 

As students, we find ourselves hold- 
ing our breath for faculty and staff to 
advocate against these incidents. Why 
aren't more professors standing up? We 
rely on professors to teach us, to guide 
us. We should also be able to rely on 
them to advocate for us when we feel 
like we aren't in the position to do so. 

However, with the recent and per- 
petual incidents, our fellow classmates, 


ty required to attend mandatory training, 
we want trust restored. 





There have been repeated occurrenc- 
es of racially unjust incidents on this 
campus that are constantly pushed 
under the rug by the administration. It 
is about time we shed light on what's 
been hidden in the dark. Incident after 
incident, we find ourselves questioning 
the people who teach us and lead us 
throughout this chapter of our lives, 
our own professors. 

On the first day of the Fall semester, 


a professor used a racial epithet in class. 


There was a lack of advocacy shown 
by professors, and many excuses were 
made to defend his racist behavior. As 
journalists, we were told not to report 
on this incident. 

Again, on Friday, Oct. 16, the same 
racial epithet was used in class by 
another professor, also in the context of 
“education.” . Five days following this 





Isabella Davitt 


friends, and teammates are being 
neglected both at a personal level and 
educational level. 

We want racism called out, we want 
faculty required to attend mandatory 
training, we want trust restored. 

Students are waiting to find out... 
what will happen next? Will we contin- 
ue to receive censored emails that are 
buried in our inboxes? Will we see a 
difference made by the administration? 
Will professors speak up? If you are a 
professor reading this, what will you 
do to ease the burden of your students? 

’ We will take a stand to report the 
truth, but will you take a stand to de- 
fend it? 









es 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s College, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a foundation of integrity. We represent the 
pulse of our campus by facilitating a forum for information, enlighten- 
ing and thought-provoking conversation. Through in-depth reporting, 
accurate storytelling and exceptional visuals, The Defender aims to 
professionally and ethically deliver the truth to our diverse audience. 


4 Weeks, 100% Online Winter Session 


Saint Michael’s College is pleased to offer a Winter Session that can help you lower the 
cost of your education by helping you catch up or get ahead on credit requirements. 


Dec. 28, 2020-Jan. 22, 2021 


Tuition for undergraduate courses (4 credits each) is $495/credit 
(see website for more details). 
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Painting a picture of joy 


Campus community describes happiest moments 


By Ashley DeLeon 
Deputy Editor 


The shimmers of joy and 
delight that illuminate our hap- 
piest moments in life are like 
no other. When we reflect on 
the beauty of these treasurable 
moments, we are convinced for 
a second that we are reliving 
them. This edition of The De- 
fender’s illustrated news series 
highlights these indispensable 
moments, and how they have 
transformed the lives of many 
in our community. 








Jessie Anderson ’21- The happiest moment in my life was when I decided to date the love of my life. For 
once, I made a decision where I chose happiness for myself. Someone close to me made this decision seem 
impossible because they wouldn’t accept my sexuality. However, I stood my ground and decided to do 
what was best. My girlfriend and I had been friends for two years, and independently grew into who we 
truly wanted to be before dating. I am truly blessed to be with the best woman in the world. She makes 
me laugh, is supportive, and cries with me when things get hard. 


Kaylee Sayers ’23- The hap- 
piest I have ever been was 
when I went to Peru ona 
volunteer trip to help a small 
village build a classroom. The 
group I went with provided 
resources and volunteers went 
to provide an extra pair of 
hands. The work was difficult, 
but it was rewarding to get to 
know not only the people we 
were working with, despite 
language barriers, but also 
become acquainted with the 
community. I loved the trip 
because we worked alongside 
the people there and did not 
impose our ideas onto them. 
We understood that they 
knew what was best for their 
community. 





Mark Lubkowitz, Professor of Biology- Here’s how I describe 
my nirvana moment: Thirty years ago I was sitting in a Dairy 
Queen parking lot near sunset, basking in the radiant heat 
coming off of the asphalt. I had spent the day kayaking with my 
friends, and at that moment, I was physically and emotionally 
fulfilled and content. I have used that moment as my gauge for 
happiness and equilibrium ever since. This is from a self-guid- 
ed trip down the Grand Canyon last summer with the same 
friends from Dairy Queen 30 years earlier. 
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Maddie Van Winkle ’23- Parents always tell you that you're a role 
model for your younger siblings. My happiest day was seeing that I 
did not just fulfill that role, but exceeded it. One of the biggest things 
| instilled in her is acceptance of others and herself. She highlighted 
how this one piece of advice that I drilled in her for 17 years made 
her feel comfortable to come out and speak out for those who need- 
ed it most. There is nothing more life changing than the feeling of 
changing someone else’s. 


Alexis Comeau ’21- One of the happiest 
moments of my life was when I attended 
the Burlington Climate Strike last year. 

I felt a surge of hope seeing all the kids, 
students, parents, and elders come togeth- 
er with a common message. After years of 
learning about the grave future that awaits 
us if we fail to take action, being there truly 
made me believe that there was a potential 
for humanity to change. 
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Students cast their ballots for an election like no other 


By Kit Geary 
Politics Editor 


Everywhere you look people are 
telling students to vote. Check insta- 
gram, check your emails, look at post- 
ers around campus, it’s everywhere. 
There is a huge push for students to 
vote this year. Why do people want 
you, a student, to vote, and how do 
they expect you to make an informed 
decision amongst the insanity that is 
the 2020 election? 


Ml 


“I would say it’s something we 
hear about every election cycle when 
we look at the overall demographics 
of voters. Younger people are always 
less represented in the voter turnout 
demographic than people in the older 
age brackets,” said Michael Dough- 
erty, digital editor for VIDigger. The 
encouragement for young people to 


vote is not a new concept and has taken 


many different forms throughout the 
nation’s elections. “I remember when I 


in this 


election, the keyword is now ‘divisive. " 


“Young people in general historical- 
ly have had a poor record of voting,” 
said Madeleine Kunin, former gover- 
nor of Vermont in a recent phone inter- 
view.” When I was growing up voting 
was a privilege, compulsory almost, I 
wouldn't think of not voting.” 

Two voting organizations have 
made their way onto campus already. 
Vermont League of Women Voters 
gave a presentation to Student Gov- 
ernment Oct. 14. The second, Vermont 
PIRG (Public Interest Research Group) 
has worked with groups on campus 
such as MOVE, Athletics, and CAN! to 
encourage students to register. 

These groups approached campus 
for a different reason. “The League 
of Women Voters is an extremely 
non-partisan group, their goal is to 
maximize participation of voting and 
ensure elections work the way they 
should,” said Patricia Siplon, Professor 
of Political Science at St. Michael’s.“On 
the other hand PIRG is an activist 
group that promotes progessive public 
policy and they are very interested in 
maximizing the student vote because 
students tend to be more to the left on 
various issues.” 

In 2016 the U.S. saw a 48.3 percent 
student voter turnout according toa 
study done by Tuft’s University. Two 
years later in the 2018 midterm election 


there was an increase in student voting. 


It looked like students were actually 
exercising their right to vote this time 
around, Candidates ran their cam- 
paigns all over the country, trying to 
engage students. 

Fast forward to fall 2020, we are 
in a pandemic and campaigns can no 
longer be run the same. Debates are 
drastically different from past years. 
People are voting through the mail at 
rates like never before and the phrase 
“T don’t want to vote for either candi- 
date” has made a reappearance from 
the 2016 election. 


Former Governor of Vermont 


was younger and MTV was much more 
prevalent there was the whole Rock 
the Voter campaign, this was a TV and 
concert based initiative that got artists 
to talk younger demographics into 
going to the polls.” 

While the push for student voting 


has gone full steam ahead, campaign 
events where students can get infor- 
mation from politicians directly have 
fizzled out. 

“People may not realize politics is 
actually a very social activity. COVID 
has made it so we don’t spend the 
same amount of time with people and 
as a result more and more information 
is coming from online,” Siplon said. 
Student voters are left up to their own 
devices to inform themselves. 

“This year we are seeing way fewer 
campaign events than we usually 
would. VTDigger has a voter guide to 
try and remedy that, yet it’s created 
a challenge for us as people who are 
trying to get information out there to 
voters,” Doughtery said. Currently Fox 
News and CNN take the lead for the 
most visited sites for election news, 
according to a study done by the Pew 
Research Center. 

“Democracy itself is being evaluated 
in this election, the keyword now in 
politics is ‘divisive,’” said Madeleine 
Kunin, whose political career began 
in the 1970s. She has been a governor, 
deputy secretary of education under 
the Clinton administration, a member 
of the Vermont House of Represen- 


tatives, and the U.S. ambassador to 
her native country, Switzerland, and 
Liechtenstein. Through her multiple 
political ventures Kunin has seen a 
plethora of political landscapes, and 
said this current one is like no other. 
“When I started politics in the 70s and 
80s Democrats and Republicans talked 
to each other and worked together 
sometimes,” Kunin said. 

“This is an extraordinarily polarized 
election, people feel incredibly strongly 
about it on both sides. People want to 
get out the vote for their side,” said 
Siplon. The divisiveness of this polit- 
ical climate has caused widespread 
fear and uncertainty. “The president 
has cast doubt on the outcome of the 
election... if there’s a low turnout and 
the results are indecisive then it will be 
easier for him to argue that there are 
problems with the election.” 

“The more young people that vote, 
they set a new pattern and a new 
expectation, I am encouraged in 2020 
by the apparent voter turnout, I just 
hope that every vote will be counted,” 
Kunin said. “There’s so much at stake 
for young people.” 
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2020 Election breakdown 


5 topics on the candidates’ minds in the race for the white house 


By Jessica Johnson 
Staff Writer 


In our country it is easy to become overwhelmed by the large quantities of news sources especially in the midst of election season. To keep track of the stances and 
major actions of the presidential candidates, we have assembled a quick and easy way to get up to speed on candidate’s positions on major topics: 






are is one of the most important issues 
to the American people in the midst of the current 

OVID-19 pandemic that has taken the lives of more 
than 20,000+ Americans. How will candidates en- 
sure proper healthcare for those suffering from the 
_ lvirus, let alone those in need of medical assistance in 
| general? 
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rump 
* Isstrongly opposed to the Affordable Cares Act, 
and vowed to repeal and replace the Act in 2016 
during his campaign and has yet to do this. 

Against Medicare 





—EE——— 


He made healthcare a key focus of his political 
campaign, he seeks to ensure that Americans 
cannot be denied coverage based on a pre-exist- 
ing condition such as cancer, diabetes, mental 
health issues, etc 

He seeks to build upon the Affordable Care 

Act (ACA), and provide Americans the choice 
between private and public health insurance. 
Biden will offer the option to purchase a pub- 
lic health insurance option like Medicare. This 
public option would reduce costs for patients 
by negotiating lower prices from hospitals and 
healthcare providers . 









ange remains a looming 
threat. Scientists for years have been warning us 

about the dangers of climate change, but what are 
\candidates willing or not willing to do to protect and 
preserve our planet Earth? 









{Trump 

je He withdrew in June 2017 from The Paris 
Agreement, an agreement within the United 
Nations which focuses on the limiting of green- 
house-gas-emissions and emphasize solving the 
issues facing the environment includign global 
warming 

Actively works to eliminate the existence of 
rules made by the Obama administration to act 
against air, water, and car pollution 


Ever since the 1980s, he has called climate 
change a security threat 

He gives his assurance that he will rejoin The 
Paris Agreement. 

Would set the goal of having zero greenhouse 
gas emissions along with a 100% clean energy 
economy by the year 2050 





































LGBOT+ Rights, despite what your opin- 

ion of the community is, everyone deserves basic 

human rights, let’s take a look at what each candi- 

date has or hasn’t done in regards to this. 

rump 

¢ He has signed a memorandum revoking all 
rights for transgender Americans in serving 
openly in the United States Military 

¢ He removed the right of allowing transgender 
students to use what bathroom they identity 
with 

¢ He created the ability for adoption agencies to 





turn down LBGTQ+ American applicants for a 
child, citing religious reasons 

Biden 

¢ Inhis campaign, Biden promised to repeal 
Trump’s ban prohibiting Transgender Ameri- 
cans to serve in the military 

* Would give protection back to ransgender stu- 
dents to use whatever bathroom they identify 
with 

¢ Within his first 100 days, he will pursue exe- 
cuting the Equality Act, which will amend the 

Civil Rights Act, banning discrimination against 

an individual's sexual orientation and gender 

identity in areas such as education, employ- 

ment, housing, and public accommodation, 

along with many other rights 
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Education of our young generations will shape 
the world’s future, how are the two parties planning 
to ensure equal and adequate education to all? 


rum 

* Would like to put a maxim on the amount of 

student loan debt a graduate student and their 

parents can obtain 

¢ Backer of publicly funded school vouchers, for 
students to attend an alternative education such 
as charter and private schools 

¢ Invested billions of dollars in online alternative 
learning for schools during the pandemic 

¢ Changed how schools address sexual mis- 
conduct allegations to obtain federal funding 
through Executive Order 13864 

Biden 

¢ Will seek to provide Americans with two years 
of a free college education at either a community 
college or in job training 

¢ Wants to resort back to Obama administration 

policies that ensure there is no segregation in 

schools 

¢ He wishes to increase teacher salaries and give 

them more loan forgiveness 






























Racial equality is a giant issue across the 
globe and is especially a huge point of tension in 
the political climate of our country. Are either of the 
candidates planning on making changes 


rump 

¢ Inflicted the involvement of the National Guard 
to deal with protesters during the Black Lives 
Matter movement and George Floyd protest 
around the nation 

¢ After the vandalism and destruction of Confed- 
erate statues around the country, specifically in 
Southern states. He enacted an executive order 
calling for the arrest of anyone taking part in 
the desecration 

* Believed states should hold the right to their 
own laws and policies around marijuana, con- 
tinuing the ongoing problem of the unnecessary 
arrest of Black Americans 

Biden 

* Known to bea supporter of the BLM movement 
and of the George Floyd protests 

* Will call for a nationwide police reform that 
includes training on de-escalation techniques 
and on biases that deal with race, gender, and 

income 
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Economy and politics. Should we care? 
2020 may be the golden goose of all elections 


By Victoria Zambello 
Executive Editor 


A survey of 4,000 full-time college 
students by the Knight Foundation and 
College Pulsed revealed that 71 percent 
are “absolutely certain” they will vote 
in the 2020 election. College-students, 
many of whom are voting for the first- 
time, may wonder why many political 
conversations consistently circle back 
to the economy. 

Ray Kubiak, a portfolio manager 
(CFA) explains that this election is a 
strange political era: “There’s a lot of 
rhetoric, name-calling, and a lot of 
stuff that’s going on that really doesn’t 
explain policy, but reflects personality 
and character,” he said. “As college 
students, when you are thinking about 
voting, think about our value system: 
what do we value more? Which candi- 
date is more in line with our values.” 

With this uncertainty and lack of 
policy, Marc Law, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Vermont 
says the symbolic concept of a leader is 
important. “There is a great suspicion 
that Trump doesn’t represent the val- 
ues of a lot of people. While economics 
is there and we are in the midst of a 
recession, there are a lot of other issues 
that might dominate most people’s 
minds,” he said. 

Students may vote for a number of 
reasons, from the pandemic to social 
justice issues. “I just sent in my ballot 
last week. For me, my determination 
for voting was dependent on other 
issues that I am passionate about. For 
example civil rights issues and whether 
or not the candidate believes in the sci- 
ence right now of both climate change 
and with the virus,” said biology major, 
Ashley McCormick ’21. 


Why Should You Care? 

Roughly one-sixth of the U.S popu- 
lation has a student loan with a cumu- 
lative $1.5 trillion in Federal student 
loan debt in addition to the $119 billion 
in student loans from private sources, 
according to the Center for American 
Progress. The average college student 
leaves school with around $30,000 in 
student debt. 

“When it comes to student loans, I have 
not heard much from either party at 
least from the news I watched. I wish it 


was broadcasted more and it was more 
of an issue that was talked about,” said 
McCormick. 

With the current state of the econo- 
my in recession, Devon Carroll, senior 
accountant (CPA) at a private equity 
firm says it will be more difficult for 
college-students to receive student 
loans in the future.“The banks won't 
want to lend as much money to people. 
If they think there is a potential of you 
losing your job. They are afraid you 
won't be able to pay them back and 
will be less likely to give you a loan,” 
she said. 

The Democratic party presidential 
candidate, Joe Biden and vice pres- 
ident candidate Kamala Harris are 
campaigning that for families earning 
less than $125,000, public colleges and 
universities will be tuition-free. In Au- 
gust 2020, President Trump signed an 
executive order to suspend federal loan 
interest and payments until December 
31, 2020. However, Law says that he 
wouldn’t count on Biden and Harris's 
plan for public college and universities 
to be tuition free within the lines of 
their campaign, specifically because of 
the economic crash from the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

A recession is when the economy 
experiences rising levels of unemploy- 


“As college-students, when you are think- 
ing about voting, think about which candi- 
date is more in line with our values. 


-Ray Kubiak , portfolio manager 





ment and negative gross domestic 
product (GDP) for an extended period 
of time; however experts say it is a part 
of the inevitable business cycle, accord- 
ing to Forbes. “All these big problems 
go away once COVID-19 goes away. 
That is the big cloud that is hanging 


Ail 


The probability of a 
recession. in the next 12 
months is 30%, which is the 
same probability as in July 
2007 (the Great Recession 
started in December 2007). 


2010 


GRAPH TAKEN FROM FORBES 


With the current unemployment rate 
at 7.9 percent in comparison to the 
average unemployment rate around 
four percent, according to the U.S 
Department of Labor, 2021 graduates 
may wonder how this will affect them 
getting a job out of school. 


If students are looking at the economy and 


wanting to base their vote in part on what is 

going to help the economy, you have to take a 

step back to say what can my vote do to ad- 
dress the pandemic.” — : 


over all of us,” said Kubiak. 

When thinking about the future of 
the economy, Patrick Walsh professor 
of economics at St. Michael's college 
says the economy is very dependent 
on how the pandemic is handled. “The 
evidence suggests that there are plenty 
of developed countries who have done 
a lot better than we have,” said Walsh. 
“Tf students are looking at the economy 
and wanting to base their vote in part 
on what is going to help the economy, 
you have to take a step back to say 
what can my vote do to address the 
pandemic,” he continued. 

The economic state of America will 
potentially affect graduating seniors. 


-Patrick Walsh. professor of economics 


“Having a college degree is a tre- : 
mendous leg up in the job market,” 
said Walsh. “For college students the 


unemployment rate is only half of what _ 


it would be for someone with a high 
school degree,” he said. 

McCormick said she is not as wor- 
ried about the unemployment rates be- 
cause her professors have provided her 
with hope. “I am lucky because I have 
heard from many of my science pro- 
fessors that the job market with newly 
science graduates is good because all 
of the jobs that have opened up for 
epidemic research.” 
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‘Less is more when it comes to force’ 
Q&A with Attorney General T.J. Donovan 


By Elizabeth Hogan 
Senior Editor 


T.J. Donovan has been the Attorney 
General of Vermont since 2016, and 
is once again up for election.As the 
“people’s lawyer,” Donovan started the 
Rapid Intervention Community Court 
or “RICC”, an award winning crimi- 
nal justice program made available to 
non-violent offenders who committed 
crimes while experiencing addiction or 
mental illness. He is currently working 
remotely from his home in Chittenden 
County, which he shares with his wife 
Jessica, two sons Jack and Emett, as 
well as their dog Scout. 


Q: You have been the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Vermont since 2016. In your 
opinion what is the most important 
thing you have learned during this 
time? 

A: To be responsive and to listen to 
people. When they call you they are 
calling you because they need help. 
[And] to be creative in how we try to 
solve problems. Being responsive and 
listening to people and understanding 
that they’re struggling is probably the 
most important thing. 


Q: In your opinion, how do you 
campaign effectively in the time of 
COVID-19? 

A: I think a mix of traditional media 
with the news and social media.We 
have an office Facebook, Twitter, and 
Instagram. On the political side I have 
a Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter. 
You have to communicate with your 
constituents because you have to tell 
them the work you are doing and why 


_ itis important to them as well as Ver- 


mont. if I can get on TV it is probably 
still the most effective. Then we try to 
amplify that message through social 
media. 


cases. What caused it is just being ina 
courtroom every day and seeing people 
who were poor, or addicted to drugs, 
or people who were sick and saying 
to myself this isn’t the right place for 
them. The traditional criminal justice 
system including jails is an appropri- 
ate place for a very limited number of 
people, but most people are sick. They 
have addiction issues and the criminal 
justice system is not the system to fix 
those issues. 


Q: Public safety is an important part 
of your role as Attorney General, 
What are your main goals when it 
comes to public safety? 

A: Number one it means that every- 
body is treated fairly and equally and 
that everyone has the same opportuni- 
ty for success. When I talk about public 
safety I don’t really talk about jail cells 
or police cruisers or court systems, I 
talk about a community where people 
have access to health care, affordable 
housing, good schools, and kids can 
grow up here and afford to go to 
college. Public safety is really about 

a safe environment and community, 
which means really investing in those 
foundational pillars that build a good 
community. On a much more direct 
level domestic violence and sexual vio- 
lence are big issues and we have to be 
prepared and immediately responsive 
to that in order to keep people safe. 
But, the long term issue of public safety 
I think is those investments in people 
in our community. 


Q: How do you deal with violent and 
nonviolent offenders? 

A: When you talk about murders, 
sexual violence, and domestic violence 
I think jail is appropriate in those cases. 
When you are talking about nonviolent 
crime you have to look at the under- 
lying root causes of that crime which 
oftentimes is addiction, mental illness, 





“We need more trust in law enforcement, 
we need more problem solving, and less 
force. * 


-].J. Donovan, Attorney General of Vermont 





Q: Tell us about the criminal justice 
program, Rapid Intervention Commu- 
nity Court (“RICC”) that you created. 
A: The program is basically a diversion 
program for folks who struggle with 
addiction and mental illness, to keep 
them out of the criminal justice system. 
I don’t think the criminal justice system 
is the right place for those types of 


circumstances regarding poverty and 

I think we have to have a different 
approach that is based on public health 
strategies and restorative justice. 


Q: You are very involved with crim- 
inal justice reform, why is this so 
important? Any issues that you are 
currently passionate about? 


A: We supported a bill that would 
change the use of force standard in 
policing. I think that force should only 
be used when it is absolutely necessary 
and should be the last resort. I think we 
have to continue to invest in a deesca- 
lation training, cultural competency, 
and really redefine the way we imag- 
ine how we police our communities. I 
don’t think police should use military 
style equipment because the message 
it sends to the community when you're 
all kinda geared up and you have 
assault weapons and tactical vests 





ditional system for the really bad stuff. 
Q: You have won many awards, are 
any of them particularly meaningful? 
Why? 

A: Oh I’m just overrated! Yes I would 
say one is I got an award from Dismas 
House, which provides transitional 
housing for people coming out of jail. 
They are not a religious organization 
but Dismas was the good thief who 
was with Jesus on Calvary Hill during 
the crucifixion, it is all about reconcili- 
ation. When I was a young guy, I was 
arrested at 18 years old, I did some- 


PHOTO FROM DONOVAN CAMPAIGN 


Attorney General T.J. Donovan speaking with students at the University of Vermont in 
the fall of 2017. Photo was taken before the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic. 


is you're telling the community that 
they are the enemy and we are at war 
with you. We need more trust in law 
enforcement, we need more problem 
solving, and less force. I am not naive 
enough to think that bad things never 
will happen. I know they will, we see 
them all the time and we can be pre- 
pared. But, let's have strict guidelines 
and use that force and equipment only 
sparingly and only when appropriate- 
ly. Less is more when it comes to force. 


Q: Tensions are currently high in the 
country between the upcoming elec- 
tions, COVID-19, and protests. Do any 
of these affect your work? 

A: This is a moment of reckoning and 
rightfully so in my opinion, so how 

do we do better, how do we change, 
how do we not be afraid to change and 
bring people along with us, and I think 
we can do it. We want to minimize the 
footprint of the criminal justice system, 
and shrink the footprint of the police 
and become much more community 
based and use people’s public health 
strategies and restorative justice prin- 
ciples to solve disputes and problems 
while at the same time having that tra- 


thing stupid, I got drunk and got into 
a fight. I got probation and a deferred 
sentence, so I have always kinda real- 
ized how privileged I was that my life 
was protected and my future was pro- 
tected. So I try to do a lot to reform the 
criminal justice system to get people 
second, third, fourth chances because I 
was the beneficiary of those. But for the 
grace of god my life could have turned 
out dramatically different, I would 
like to pay it forward by reforming the 
criminal justice system and believing 
people and giving them opportunities. 


Q: Where do you see yourself in five 
years? 

A: Taking care of my family and pro- 
viding for my family. 


Q: Is there anything you would like to 
say to young people right now? 

A: Your generation is making a total 
difference right now on so many issues. 
On racial issues, on social justice, on 
environmental justice, on criminal jus- 
tice reform and we are listening to you. 
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‘Behind a digital curtain’ 
Are students abusing the LiveSafe App? > 


By Annie Serkes 
Contributing Writer 


During the first week back on 
campus, I received a phone call from 
Student Life, in reference to an anony- 
mous report that was made about me 
by another student through the Live- 
Safe app. I was confused as to why I 
was singled out from the many other 
students who may have bent the rules 
the first night on campus. Sure enough, 
it was through social media. A screen- 
shot from my private social media 
account, showing a possible violation 
of a new rule on campus, had been sent 
anonymously through LiveSafe. I was 
appalled because one of my friends 
would rather hide through the LiveSafe 
app, rather than confront me personal- 
ly about their feelings on the situation. 

The new COVID-19 rules were an 
adjustment for everyone the first day 
back, and there were definitely some 
misunderstandings about the rules 
throughout the first couple of weeks. 

I had expressed to Student Life that I 
was unclear about the new COVID-19 
rules when the report was made, but I 
was willing to face the consequences. 
Student Life reassured me they were 
just taking precautionary measures to 
limit contact before test results re- 
turned. Though I had misunderstood 
the rules, knowing that students had 
the ability to anonymously report 
others at their fingertips made me feel 
extremely uncomfortable. How can 
students just sit behind a screen and 
feel the need to tattle on others? Aren’t 
we old enough to confront others in 
person? What happened to our striving 


community of integrity and inclusion? 

“Our ability to influence people 
and their actions from behind a digital 
curtain offers a challenge, we’re ina 
society that needs more trust not less, 
and we have more and more devices 
that break down trust than we do build 
it,” said Doug Babcock, director of 
Public Safety. 

“Everyone is on the same page. We 
all want to stay here but we need to 
find a happy medium where we can 
communicate directly with each other, 
rather than resort to reporting through 
LiveSafe,” says Maddie Gervais ’21. 

In contrast to the normal college 
experience, this semester, students are 
more concerned for their health and 
safety which has created an over- 
whelming sense of anxiety around the 
virus. There are many students who 
take COVID-19 seriously. Most are 
looking out for the safety of our cam- 
pus, which is totally valid. But should 
minor reports regarding the new proto- 
cols be sent through the LiveSafe app? 

Technology today has given us an 
easy way to communicate but has us 
straying away from real face to face 
communication. Why are we using 
technology to tiptoe around confronta- 
tion? Though LiveSafe is intended to 
keep people safe and keep users anon- 
ymous, it allows easy access to single 
others out, creating a whistle blowing 
culture where students can use it in 
spite of others. 

As young adults preparing for the 
real world, it is unsettling that some 
students are unable to confront others 
about small issues. An issue regarding 
another student could be discussed di- 


rectly with the student or with an RA, 
before reporting through the LiveSafe 
app, which notifies Public Safety. 

“That's the learning process. Part of 
it should be learning interpersonal re- 
lationships, you're not always going to 
have LiveSafe. Our society has moved 
more towards a reliance on external 
authority rather than empowering 
ourselves,” Babcock said. 

After discussing the frequent Live- 
Safe reports with public safety and 
student life, | was not surprised that 
there was an overflow of tips regarding 
small coronavirus guidelines such as 
students not wearing masks outside. 

Some tips have been made through 
screenshots, showing students off 
campus, that are sent in from others 
social media accounts. The issue with 
reports like this is that students aren't 
breaking any rules because they have 
the freedom to go off campus but it’s 
their responsibility to take precautions 
and stay safe. Social media has made 
it easier to find out what others are 
doing at all times, leaving no room for 
privacy. 

I experienced this first hand, and I 
take full responsibility for my actions, 
but not all reports from social media 
are valid. Rather than making a re- 
port right away, first try talking to the 
student you feel is violating a rule. 
Even sending them a text expressing 
your concern is a better solution before 
getting public safety involved. 

The last thing we need right now is 
to create a toxic culture on our campus. 
We are all trying our best to follow the 
new COVID protocol in keeping our 
campus safe and healthy. Now more 


than ever, it is crucial for us to stick to- 
gether and get through this pandemic. 


Emergency Options 


Resources 


Covid-19 Concerns 
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Annie Serkes is a junior majoring in 
Media, Journalism, and Digital Arts. She 
is a student-athlete on the Women’s Tennis 
team and a representative for Hope Hap- 
pens Here. 


Health crisis overlap: AIDS and COVID 


By Natalie Bates 
Contributing Writer 


As the COVID-19 pandemic per- 
sists, we find ourselves living amidst a 
public health crisis in which death tolls 
soar, cases increase, and our economy 
plummets. It has become clear that 
those hardest hit by the virus are mem- 
bers of marginalized groups including 
the poor, uninsured, and racial and 
ethnic minorities. Yet, there is another 
key group of individuals often left out 
of the discussion: People living with 
HIV/AIDS. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control, people with HIV who are on 
effective HIV treatment have the same 
risk for COVID-19 as people who do 


not have HIV. But HIV positive indi- 
viduals who are not on treatment, or 
who are not virally suppressed may 
have a compromised immune system, 
that makes them vulnerable to severe 
illnesses such as COVID-19. As report- 
ed by HealthGlobal Access Project, of 
the 38 million people living with HIV 
worldwide, one in three lack access to 
life saving treatment. Although a cure 
does not exist for HIV, antiretroviral 
therapy (ART) can keep HIV positive 
individuals healthy for many years by 
reducing the viral load in their blood 
and body fluids which in turn, reduc- 
es the risk of passing HIV to others. 
Above all, antiretroviral therapy helps 
keep the immune system strong and 
better equipped to fight off severe 


infections such as COVID-19. For this 
reason, we must fight to ensure that 
those living with HIV have access to 
treatment, particularly in the midst of 
the ongoing coronavirus crisis. 

Here at St. Michael’s College, 
the Student Global AIDS Campaign 
(SGAC) takes part in the fight for life 
saving HIV/AIDS treatment through 
advocacy and education. Our chapter 
has been influential in the adoption of 
progressive AIDS policies through our 
work with Senator Patrick Leahy, to 
increase funding to the Global Fund 
for HIV, TB, and malaria. We contin- 
ue to fight for our policy objective: To 
increase funding to the Presidential 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEP- 
FAR), a program created in 2003 under 


the Bush administration, and provided 
more than $80 billion worth of funding 
for HIV/AIDS treatment, prevention, 
and research. Since its creation, PEP- 
FAR enabled strong bipartisan support 
across nine U.S. congresses and three 
presidential administrations. SGAC 
seeks to further bipartisan support 

for PEPFAR through organizing and 
lobbying, to ensure people living with 
AIDS are protected under each political 
administration. 


SGAC meets at 7:30 p.m. on 
Monday nights via Zoom. 





Natalie Bates is a senior 
political science and sociology 
double major, and member of SGAC. 
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Most things DO ‘taste better than skinny feels’ 
The impact of diet culture and disordered eating 


By Victoria Zambello 
Executive Editor 


mon comparison game that diet culture 
promotes. “Disordered eating and 
exercise addiction are almost always 
because the individual is in pursuit to 
be THE best, THE fittest, rather than 
being THEIR best self,” said Nicole 
Adach, Mental Skills Coach at St. Mi- 


out of this cycle and began following 
accounts that promote healthy relation- 
ships with food, rather than viewing 
food as demonized. 

“On TikTok I saw that a girl had lost 
10 pounds by drinking warm lemon 
water, cinnamon, and honey. She 
mixed it in a water bottle and drank 


restrict myself just to binge on the 
weekends. 

But, this all changed when I came 
across an Instagram account called 
Samtheplan. I saw a photo of Sam 
devouring a burger and right away I 
thought ‘she can’t be fit’ - she is eating 


“Nothing tastes as good as skinny 
feels.” 

“Wow you can go a whole day with- 
out eating -- that is self control.” 
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“Tf you take apple cider vinegar 
shots it'll make you lose weight.” 
“If you eat past 8 p.m. you'll get 
fat.” 

Raise your hand if you've ever felt 
personally victimized by diet culture. 


it twice a day. So I religiously drank 
this twice a day. I was miserable,” 

said Jackie Ireland, Division I Soccer 
Alumni and Body Positivity Influencer 
in an email. 





From a young age, I was 


: exposed to diet culture and, don’t be 


fooled, you were too. Ever seen the 
advertisement telling you that if you 
drink their product all day you will be 
able to “fit into” your prom dress? Diet 
culture itself domintes our world. 


“Way healthier than eating that kale is fixing 








“Ninety-one percent of women who 
were surveyed on a college campus 
had tried to control their weight by di- 
eting, and 22% of them dieted “often” 
or all the time,” according to Mirror 


your mindset surrounding 
you from what is stopping you from 


eating ice cream. 


lavie Carman (7 
-Alexis Lomeau Z 





When I returned home from my 
study abroad experience, I thought to 
myself, what a perfect opportunity to 
lose the ‘extra’ weight I gained. I felt 
beyond insecure and wasn’t comfort- 
able with the fact that my once athletic 
and lean body was becoming, in other 
words, a woman. I immediately took 
quarantine as a way to follow accounts 
on Instagram that promoted calorie 
deficiency and weight loss. I even took 
it upon myself to download a calo- 
rie counting app and everytime | ate 
something ‘healthy’ or low in calorie it 
would give me a smiley face. But, when 
I plugged in foods such as peanut 
butter, coconut water, or Wheat Thins, 
I would receive a red frowny face. I 
removed peanut butter from my diet. 
Everytime I went to grab Wheat Thins 
and hummus, I froze and remembered 
that I would feel the guilt of putting 
red frowny face food onto my app. 

Slowly, but surely, I pulled myself 


Mirror, an eating disorder organiza- 
tion. 

“I was at my leanest and I wasn’t 
even happy about it. I finally thought 
to myself, I am never going to be 
happy if this is all that I think about,” 
said Sam Gwaz, Lifestyle Coach and 
Nutritionist (MS CISSN CSCS), other- 
wise known as SamthePlan through a 
video interview. 


How it starts 

For me, it was the false diet fads 
mixed with meticulous attention to 
what types of foods I was putting in 
my body. This sprouted in an effort to 
enhance my sport performance then 
quickly turned into a common body 
obsession experienced by young girls 
and women wanting to be the leanest 
possible with the least amount of body 
fat. I stopped eating meat, focused on 
Tabata workouts, and tried to squeeze 
myself into smaller clothes. Monday 
through Friday I would constantly 
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meat (yes, this is a disordered thought). 
[had stopped eating meat for mostly 
health reasons, believing in that mo- 
ment I was making a positive decision. 

A restrictive lifestyle is a toxic pat- 
tern that forces you to not think about 
what your body needs, but rather to 
manipulate your body: “I see it all the 
time with my clients and my friends 
where you just under assess your needs 
and you think you need less than you 
truly do and that stimulates the mind- 
set of ‘I can’t have that I shouldn’t have 
that, etc.,’” said Gwaz. 


We make the rules 

Diet culture is filled with everyday 
habits and rules that we don’t even 
realize we make up. 

The key to removing yourself from 
diet culture is understanding that 
being healthy isn’t necessarily exactly 
what you eat, but your overall mindset 
around food, stress, and overall life is. 
“I can't have bread, I've already had 
bread twice today...what? WHO made 
that up??” said Alexis Comeau ‘21.”In 
reality, way healthier than eating that 
kale is fixing your mindset stopping 
you from eating that ice cream.” 

Focusing our attention from how 
others are doing to how we are doing 
can remove ourselves from the com- 


chael’s College. 

For Adach, self talk is something 
that she often uses for herself: “I’m 
having a constant conversation with 
myself all day, challenging my own 
narratives I have about food and what 
I taught myself to think and believe 
about foods,” Adach said. 

For me, it is a mix of self talk and 
awareness from my inner circle of 
friends. I am beyond lucky to be sur- 
rounded by women who can recognize 
disordered thoughts and call me out 
quickly and productively. I have found 
a sense of both mental and physical 
strength, that has allowed me to fall in 
love with being strong without wor- 
rying about weight. Over the last six 
months, I have watched both my body 
and mindset change, from a girl who 
wanted to fit into diet culture by being 
the thinnest possible, to being a self- 
aware woman, who has fallen in love 
with being strong. 

Raise your hand if you're ready to 
cancel diet culture? 


Victoria Zambello is the Executive Editor 
for The Defender. She is a Senior Media 
Studies, Journalism, and Digital Arts 
major with a minor in Sociology. She is an 
advocate for a balanced lifestyle and focuses 
on empowering others. 
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Why Biden? He condemns white surpremacists 


Kara Bassett 
Contributing Writer 


“Are you willing, tonight, to con- 
demn white supremacists and militia 
groups and to say they need to stand 
down?” My heart fell to my stomach 
as I waited for the President to answer 
the question. Feeling a wave of sec- 
ond hand embarrassment, I watched 
him stumble on his words. He said, 
“Almost everything I see is from the 
left wing, not the right wing.” Wait, 
did he really just say that? Trying not 
to scream, I wrestled with the idea 
that many people actually believe that 
Trump is what is best for the future of 
our country. 

During the first presidential debate 
on September 29, my friends and I anx- 
iously gathered to watch the TV. We 
were nervous, hoping Biden would be 
able to hold his own and prove that he 
is the best option to be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. He brought 
up points that demonstrate the reasons 
Trump is far from the right person for 
the job. Stating how Trump has done 
nothing for “anybody needing health- 
care,” as well as how he has failed 
during the coronavirus, not being able 
“to fund what needs to be done to save 
lives.” Yet Biden almost didn’t have to 
speak for that to be obvious. 

At one point during the debate 
Trump even made fun of Biden for 
“wearing the biggest mask he has ever 
seen.” How dare he make fun of people 
for wearing a mask to try and stop 
the spread of the most dangerous and 


unknown disease of our time? 


Trump has done nothing but look 
away at the inequality in America in 
regards to the coronavirus, tweeting af- 
ter he had gotten it “Don’t be afraid of 
COVID.” The President of the United 
States of America told everyone to not 
be afraid of a virus that has killed over 
one million people. Where is his em- 
pathy? The truth of the matter is that 
Biden recognizes the many inequalities 
in America, rather than ignoring them. 

Biden spoke of the inequality in 
regards to coronavirus. He looked 
directly into the camera lens, and with 


would reduce out of pocket pay for 
health care. He also had a major role in 
pushing the 1994 Violent Control and 
Law Enforcement act through, lead- 
ing to the mass incarceration of Black 
Americans. He has made stereotypical 
comments regarding Indian-Amer- 
icans, and has also been accused of 
sexual misconduct. 

Yet, Biden's failures do not compare 
to those of Donald Trump. Over the 
past four years, Trump has proven 
time and time again power is his main 
political prerogative. Trump has called 
white supremacists “fine people.” 
Twenty six women have accused him 


“Recognize the difference between a step- 
ping stone, and stepping into quicksand.” 


confidence stated how Trump “ talk{s] 
about helping African Americans -- one 
in 1,000 African Americans [have] been 
killed because of the coronavirus. ... 
And if [Trump] doesn’t do something 
quickly, by the end of the year, one 

in 500 will have been killed,” and that 
American citizens “ have to look at 
what he did, and what he did has been 
disastrous for the African American 
community.” 

Biden has his own shortcomings. 
Unlike some of the other favorites in 
the Democratic Party, Biden does not 
support “Medicare for all,” which 


-Kara Bassett ‘21 


of sexual assault. He encouraged the 
use of violence against Black Lives 
Matter protests, following the death 
of George Floyd. He also accepted an 
endorsement from Joe Arpaio, and 
pardoned his conviction for racially 
profiling “individuals suspected to be 
in the U.S. illegally.” 

Biden wasn’t my first choice. But, at 
least he condemns white supremicists, 
believes in science, and thinks that im- 
migrants to the United States should be 
granted citizenship. At least he believes 
women should be able to make deci- 
sions regarding their own bodies, and 


recognizes the dangers of COVID-19. 
His stances on global warming, immi- 
gration, abortion, and economics will 
work to create a society that embodies 
equality. Recognize the difference 
between a stepping stone, and stepping 
into quicksand. 

Look around. Think about what is 
best for us and our entire communi- 
ty. Step inside the shoes of someone 
different than you. Ask yourself how 
you would feel if Trump was reelected 
when he stands against everything you 
are. Think about your brother, sister, 
mother, or best friends. Recognize that 
when you vote for Biden, you are cast- 
ing a vote to stand with the LGBTQ+ 
community. You are casting a vote to 
show that Black Lives Matter. You are 
casting a vote to recognize that wom- 
en deserve a say in what they do with 
their bodies. You are casting a vote to 
emphasize that immigrants deserve to 
be treated as equal. You are casting a 
vote for science. You are casting a vote 
for the future. 


Kara Bassett '21 is an English major with 
an Education minor who plays on the 
Saint Michael’s Women’s Soccer team. She 
chose to write about the upcoming election 
because “I want everyone to vote and use 
their voice!” 


Since when do voting and athletics mix? 


Molly Humiston 
Contributing Writer 


Despite my minor in political sci- 
ence and broad daily readings of politi- 
cally oriented news, I am not a political 
person. I do not talk politics and if the 
subject comes up, I remain a neutral 
contributor, if I contribute at all. Often, 
I prefer to listen. In the months leading 
up to the election, my social media 
feeds have become inundated with po- 
litical views and peers imploring their 
followers to vote. These posts swept 
away almost every other non-political 
post to the point that I already knew 
what tapping into Instagram would 
reveal. 

Woven into my mix of friends 
are the accounts of student-athlete 
organizations on campus, including 
SAAC, the Student-Athlete Advisory 
Committee, which acts as a connection 
point between the teams on campus, 
the college, and the NCAA. It came 
as no surprise when SAAC began to 
advocate for voting, but their message 
made me bristle: provide the necessary 
information for student-athletes, their 
audience, to register and ultimately 
vote with an aim of having all stu- 
dent-athletes do so. 

Athletes run on competition. 


Competing to win is a rallying point, a 
motivator, and so, with a politically ori- 
ented post at my fingertips, naturally it 
seemed as though SAAC had laid the 
grounds to compete amongst ourselves 
in voter turnout. Why not motivate a 
base of young voters who, in broad 
terms of young voters, do not vote, by 
making it a competition? 

Over the months, SAAC has fol- 
lowed the lead of our conference, the 
Northeast-10 (NE-10), in their cam- 
paign to HEMBRACEyourVOTE. The 
campaign provides all of the necessary 
links to equip student-athletes with the 
ability to learn how to register, how 
to do so, and how to vote. The depth 
of information is admirable because it 
allows for student-athletes to skip the 
pains of setting aside time to gather the 
information for themselves, which is 
cited as a deterrent for young voters, 
an opportunity cost, of sorts, where 
our already laden schedules make it 
difficult to make the time to do some- 
thing else 

In seeing the SAAC initiative to 
equip student-athletes with the tools 
to have their vote counted this com- 
ing November, and as a non-political 
person, my own competitive side 
pushed back against the idea of turn- 
ing a highly personal decision, voting, 


into a competition. While these posts 
never contained a particular orien- 
tation or slant toward one candidate 

or another, at a liberal college, we all 
know who that vote is for. This election 
is weighted so heavily because of the 
two candidates on the ballot and every 
unknown that hangs in the balance of 
political turmoil. 

With this in mind, I sought to un- 
derstand the initiative from its origin 
rather than simply through social me- 
dia. I spoke with my team’s own rep- 
resentative, fellow senior, and SAAC 
secretary, Shelagh (Shay) Fluharty, 
who noted that the intent of the initia- 
tive was not at all a competition with 
the acknowledgement that, for various 
reasons, not every student-athlete, or 
student, for that matter, will be able to 
register and/or to vote. The intent was 
to simply provide the information, the 
sense of competition was all mine. 

Fluharty directed me to the co-vice 
president of SAAC, senior member of 
the Men’s Ice Hockey team, Ethan Hen- 
drickson, who helped lead the voting 
initiative on campus. Our conversation 
emphasized and expanded on the notes 
Fluharty had already provided, but 
Hendrickson added a new layer in not- 
ing that he didn’t care enough to vote 
in the previous presidential election, 


‘but had he been provided the informa- 
tion to do so he might have. 

This is a sentiment that I believe many 
of us can understand. If the hurdle of 
learning how to register and to vote 

is removed, we can focus on the act 
itself and what the candidates stand 

to offer. Hendrickson led an initiative 
around voting to help make it possible 
for student-athletes to care. If we care 
collectively, both on campus and across 
campuses, then our voice is amplified 
through our right to vote. 

If all of us categorized under the 
broad term of “young people” vote, we 
wield substantial political power. Ac- 
cording to an NPR piece, “Millennials 
and some members of Gen Z comprise 
37% of eligible voters, roughly the 
same share of the electorate that baby 
boomers and pre-boomers make up.” 

I am not a political person and I 
bristled at yet another group telling me 
that I should vote, but SAAC did what 
many of my friends did not, which was 
to enable the act through providing the 
information to vote. 


Molly Humiston ’21 is a MJD major with . 
a Political Science minor who plays on the 
Saint Michael's Field Hockey team. 
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Protect black women like Breonna 
Who is Black Lives Matter really about? 


By Ashley DeLeon 
Deputy Editor 
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It was March 13th when Breonna Taylor was killed in her sleep shortly after midnight. Her indicted, uncharged murderers roam free as her family is left 
to cope with her sudden death. Breonna, a black woman, has yet to receive justice for her death. As a new, independent prosecutor takes over this ongoing 
case, we can only hope that Breonna Taylor will finally receive justice. Without it, there is no peace. When will we begin to protect our black women? Do the 


lives of black women even matter? 
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‘I waited 19 years for this’ 


By Kaitlin Woolery 
Photography Editor 


I never imagined my first time 
voting in a presidential election would 
occur during a pandemic by absentee 
ballot. One of the rites of passage that 
comes with turning 18 is the privi- 
lege to vote. For years I tagged along 
with my mom to our district’s middle 
school gym, which for one day was 
transformed into a polling place lined 
with strategically placed tables shield- 
ed with privacy curtains. My mom 
would feed her ballot into a machine 
that appeared to gobble it up. At the 
exit, a smiling volunteer would hand 
me a red, white and blue “I voted” 
sticker which I proudly placed on my 
jacket. 

My first voting experience has 
certainly been different from all of 
those I remember. It is only October, 
and my vote has already been cast one 
month before the traditional election 
day which occurs on the first Tuesday 
in November. 

It began in September when I 
received an application for an absen- 
tee ballot in my campus mailbox. The 
form was relatively straightforward 

o fil out, All] had to do was choose 
@ duet OS gous 
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one of several reasons for voting by 
mail. I checked the box which stated 
that I will be “out of town” on election 
day. This year an additional choice for 
COVID was added for those voters 
who feel unsafe voting in person. I 
mailed the application in it’s prepaid 
envelope. Next, I waited for the official 
absentee ballot to arrive. 

Each day I anxiously checked my 
campus mailbox, anticipating the 
ballot to arrive like a kid waiting for a 
birthday card filled with money from 
Grandma. In about a week, the ballot 
arrived. I rushed to my suite to open 
the surprisingly thick envelope. The 
package contained a list of instructions, 
two envelopes and a bright yellow 
cardstock ballot. The instructions this 
time seemed a little bit more involved 
than those for the previous application. 
I was a little nervous because I heard 
if you don’t follow the procedure cor- 
rectly, your vote may be thrown out. 

I waited 19 years for this monumental 
occasion and I did not want to mess it 


up 


After filling out my choice for 
president, I discovered that there were 
also local candidates on the ballot. I 
realized I did not know much about 
these candidates and had only focused 


Gabrielle Ratte, Galway, Ireland, Spring 2018. 
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on the presidential race. 
Since I’m not at home, I 
didn’t have the benefit 
of seeing those hundreds 
of campaign lawn signs 
scattered throughout my 
town. At times, it felt 
like I was blindly voting 
for candidates based on 
name recognition or party 
affiliation. 

After completing the 
ballot, I folded it and 
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placed it in the inner en- 
velope which I sealed and 
signed as instructed. Next, I 
placed the inner envelope in 
the outer envelope. The outer envelope 
was addressed to my hometown town 
hall and had prepaid postage which 
was a relief because I do not own a 
stamp. I was a little confused as to 
whether I should mail this ballot in the 
regular mail or if I had to find one of 
those special “ballot boxes.” I decided 
to drop the ballot in the regular mail 
and for a brief moment I had the feel- 
ing I used to have when mailing my 
letter to Santa. 

After the ballot left my hands, I felt 
a sense of pride. I performed my civic 
OUTY anid 
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ed, polarized, and important presiden- 
tial election. Yes, the experience was 

a bit different than I had remembered 
years ago tagging along to the trans- 
formed middle school gym. 

I did not get to “feed” the ballot eat- 
ing machine nor did I get an “I voted” 
sticker, but somehow it felt even more 
rewarding because for the first time it 
was my vote. 


Kaitlin Woolery is the Photography Ed- 
itor for The Defender. She is a sophomore 
majoring in Media Studies, Journalism, 
and Digital Arts. 
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The show must go on, but how? 


Theater department ‘changes everything’ for COVID safe production 


By Elizabeth Hogan 
Senior Editor 


Despite the COVID-19 pandemic 
the theater department at St. Michael’s 
College has decided that “the show 
must go on” by finding new COVID 
safe ways to put on their fall produc- 
tion. 

This semester’s production is the 
play “Mill Girls” which was created 
by theater professor Peter Harrigan 
through the use of primary source ma- 
terials and featuring musical score by 
Burlington pianist Tom Cleary. 

“We are changing everything, live 
performance is one of the most difficult 
things to do in the current pandemic 
and was one of the first things to shut 
down, and it will probably be one of 
the last things to open back up,” said 
John Devlin professor of fine arts as 
well as a resident designer and techni- 
cal director in the theater department. 
“This is simply because it is a recipe for 
disaster, you are bringing 350 people 


But, due to the current circumstances 
of the COVID-19 pandemic the format 
of the play will now be an online video 
project. 

“So much of the energy of a perfor- 
mance comes from having an audience 
there. We have signs in the theater 
of all the seats you can’t sit on and 
when you look at it there are not that 
many left. It wouldn’t be much of a 
show even if we did have one because 
everybody would be so spread out and 
then even the actors on stage would be 
spread out,” said Harrigan. 

Since there is no chance of a live 
performance the theater department 
has planned for what they feel will be 
the next best thing, an online video 
production that will be edited together 
and then uploaded to YouTube. 

“One of the challenges is that we are 
moving from a live stage performance 
to a film essentially. Neither Peter nor 
I have ever worked in film before and 
so it changes everything about the way 
in which we think about the scenes and 





"You are bringing 350 people into a room 
and have them breathe together for two 


hours, which is not a good thing with 
COVID." 


-John Devlin, professor of fine arts 





into a room and have them breathe 
together for two hours, which is not a 
good thing with COVID.” 

The play tells the story of the lives 
of 19th century girls who worked in 
the mills of New England towns.The 
play first premiered on campus in 
November of 2017 for large crowds. 





the way in which we can think about 
staging those scenes,” Devlin said. 
“But, the hope is that it has a longer 
shelf life than our usual productions 
and it is something that could poten- 
tially be used in educational settings 


for high schools, as it is talking about 


the early labor movement in the United 
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Lighting and cameras being prepared by students for a scene that is soon to be filmed. 
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Mill Girl’s cast members pose for a photo in their costumes and masks while scenes are 


being set up for filming. 


States. We are looking specifically at 
young women who were moving off 
the farm into town and going to work 
in the mills,” Devlin said. 

Student actors must also take the 
necessary precautions to remain safe 
from the COVID-19 virus. This in- 
cludes wearing masks while acting in 
group settings, even when singing. 
This led to some students creating 
masks which are specially made for 
singers. 

“Singing is kind of a unique thing 
because you really need to be able to 
use your mouth and lips in a way that 
most masks wouldn’t allow you to do,” 
Harrigan said. “ So, these masks have 
almost a little duck bill, like it sort of 
sticks way out in front of you and has 
wire in it and has some plastic struc- 
ture in it so that you have room to sort 
of do what your mouth needs to do in 
order to sing. 

“We are making singers masks for 
the mill girls themselves and the masks 
will actually match their costumes,” 
said Harrigan. 

The student spearheading the 
creation of the singer’s masks is Dove 
Frishkoff ‘23 who is in Harrigan’s cos- 
tume design course. Frishkoff has had 
a lot of prior experience with sewing, 
but had no prior experience with sing- 
er’s masks. 

“Over quarantine I ordered a few 
professionally made masks that basi- 
cally look like a duck bill that projects 
out at the mouth. So I put that ona 
piece of design paper and then just 
marked out the design and started fig- 
uring out how I could make one. Peter 
decided we needed eight, so that threw 
me for a little bit of a loop. I said alright 
and I guess I will try to make eight of 


these things” said Frishkoff. 

“I’m definitely getting ready for this 
industry through challenges like this,” 
said Frishkoff. Regular masks are also 
being made for actors in the play who 
will not be singing, many of which 
have designs on them which playfully 
relate to their characters. 

Despite all of the challenges that 
come with trying to put on a produc- 
tion during a global pandemic, both 
the students and faculty involved are 
excited to have an opportunity to prac- 
tice their craft. 

“I think every student at St. Mike’s 
is dealing with the challenges of 
COVID. s,tudents in the performing 
arts are being impacted in ways similar 
to the athletes on campus. For athletes 
the game is what you play for and for 
performing artists the performance 
with the audience present in the same 
space is what we go for. So, we are 
suffering some of the same challeng- 
es. It’s different from many academic 
departments and programs who are 
struggling to figure out how to deliver 
the information, we are dealing with 
that as well as struggling with how to 
produce our craft” said Devlin. 

“I think we're all getting a little ant- 
sy and we are almost seven months in 
now,” Harrigan said. “For the people 
who are in the play it is really a won- 
derful release just singing with other 
people. I was disappointed at first be- 
cause the play was very successful last 
time that we couldn’t have in-person 
shows, but I think this way people’s 
grandparents, family, and cousins can 
watch it” said Harrigan. 
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ppt tt 
1. Santa Claus is kid d by the P ki 
Kine aus 1S nappe y the Fumpkin me Bees aBaes 


3. Three witches are resurrected by a teenage hae 
boy on Halloween night dp TT EET) 
LLL) tL 


~ 


9. A spooky family with a daughter named 
after a day of the week 

10. Two twins separated at birth find each other 
and find out they are witches 


Across: 

2. A Peanuts Halloween special 
4. Killer escapes prison on October 30th 

5. You say his name three times fast to make ae 
him appear 

6. Who you gonna call? 

7. A couple sets up cameras in their home to 

catch the supernatural presence 

8. Three kids run away from home only to find 

out they have magical powers 

11. REDRUM 

12. A friendly ghost 
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